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Tarr external evidences of Chriſtianity are 
ſo numerous and forcible, that nothing ap- 
pears wanting completely to ſatisfy the un- 
prejudiced enquirer. When we review the 
arguments which have been adduced by 
learned writers in different ages, we are 
compelled to acknowledge, that a religion, 
which bears ſuch convincing proofs of its 
Divine Origin, is indeed © worthy of all 
acceptation.” 


BuT, if we would cordially embrace a 
ſyſtem of religion that 1s propoſed to us, it 
1s not only neceſſary, that the judgment 

A 


„ 


ſhould aſſent to it as true, but that the heart 
ſhould approve it as excellent. In order to 
this, we muſt examine its tendency, and 
actual effects. If it appears calculated to 
promote our happineſs, and if, whereſoever 
It has been received, this effect has been 
produced, we ſhall be furniſhed with an ad- 
ditional argument for its reception — an ar- 
gument which, in proportion as it is under- 
ſtood, muſt engage the heart, and eſtabliſh 
our faith upon the moſt ſolid foundation. 


In diſcourſing of the Chriſtian Religion, 
we ſpeak of that which is the ſcope and 
completion of every previous religious 
diſpenſation — the accompliſhment of the 
promiſes made to the faithful from the 
foundation of the world — the hope of our 
firſt parents, of the patriarchs, of the pro- 
phets, and of believers in all ages. We 
ſneak of that which profeſſes to be a DIvIxE 
REMEDY, for the diſorders and miſeries in- 
troduced into the world by the tranſgreſſion 
of Adam. The proſpect of THIS REMEDY 
formed the only ſupport of our firſt parents, 
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when fallen from their high dignity, and 
baniſhed the happy regions of Paradiſe. To 
THIS REMEDY the Father of the faithful, 
with anxious expectation, looked forward: 
he ſaw it, and was glad: he believed the 
promiſe, which aſſured him, that in his 
ſeed © all the families of the earth ſhould 
be bleſſed.” To THis REMEDY the numer- 
ous inſtitutions of the ceremonial law bore 
a direct reference: they typified 1ts nature, 
and effects, together with all the benefits to 
be conveyed by it. — The prophets were 
commiſſioned to preſerve and to enlarge the 
expectations already entertained of it: they 
diſcourſed of Chriſt, as © the Defire of all 
Nations; and ſeemed to exhauſt the powers 
of language, in a prophetical exhibition of 
the benefits which ſhould reſult to mankind, 


from the eſtabliſhment of his kingdom. At 


length the birth of THE INFANT was uſher- 
ed mto the world by a multitude of the 
heavenly hoſt, who proclaimed the Babe of 
Bethlehem, to be the long expected Saviour : 
fully ſenſible of the importance of that event, 


and of the happy conſequences which would 
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flow from it, they ſang, © Glory to God in 
tlie higheſt, on earth peace, good will to- 
wards men.“ To this we may add the de- 
claration of CHRIST himſelf, who, when he 
firſt appeared in a public character, explicitly 
avowed, that in mim the Scripture was ful- 
filled, and that as the Meſſiah long before 
predicted by the prophet Iſaiah, — © he was 
appointed to preach the goſpel to the poor, 
to heal the broken hearted, to preach deli- 
verance to the captives, and the recovering 
of ſight to the blind, to ſet at liberty them 
that are bruiſed, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord,” 


Sucn have been the expectations formed 
of the Chriſtian Religion, from the begin- 
ning of the world, and ſuch was the charac- 
ter aſſumed by its Author, when he entered 
upon his great work. Have the effects pro- 
duced by Chriſtianity correſponded with theſe 
expectations or not? Is it in fact certain 
that the happineſs of Mankind has been per- 
manently extended and improved by its 
influence? 
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Tur ſources of human miſery are, in 
reality, innumerable, varying according to 
the different ſtates of our minds, and the 
different circumſtances in which we may be 
placed. Yet they may be uſefully diſtributed 
under two general heads; — the PXTERNAL, . 
and the INTERNAL. The INTERNAL ſources 
of miſery are chiefly two, 16NORANCE and 
DEPRAVITY : . ignorance, producing ſuper- 
ſtition, is the parent of a thouſand anxious 
fears, and miſplaced apprehenſions; and a 
PROPENSITY TO EVIL, creating guilt, is the 
fruitful and prevailing cauſe of that terror 
and deſpair, which abound in the world, and 
with which a ſenſe of merited puniſhment is 
neceſſarily attended. Amongſt the EXTER- 
NAL ſources of miſery, are ranked poverty, 
ſickneſs, lofles, perſecution, death, —in a 


word, all thoſe afflictions to which human 
life 1s ſubject, 


In reference to this diſtin&ion, 1 ſhall 
attempt to prove that the Chriſtian Religion, 
meeting our neceſſities, has been productive 


of human happineſs in the following reſ- 


(IS 3 
pects: by the diffuſion of knowledge; — by 
the reformation of manners; — by the ſup- 
port which it has afforded in circumſtances 
of trial; — and yet further, by the ſpirit of 
active benevolence and philanthropy to which 
it has given birth, 


I. The diffuſion of Knowledge. 


A RIGHT Conception of divine things 1s 
of ſuch importance, that, without this, men 
continually run into the moſt dangerous ex- 
tremes. It would be eaſy to prove that the 
knowledge afforded us, by the light of Nature 
alone, 1s wholly inſufficient for the great pur- 
poſes of regulating men's conduct, and ad- 
vancing their real happineſs. If we ſurvey its 
eltects on the world at large, antecedent to the 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation, viewing them even 
in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate; it will ſoon 
appear how inadequate they have been to 
direct men in the purſuit of truth. It is 
notorious that, amidſt all the light of Phi- 
loſophy, the mighty fabric of Polytheiſm 
was eſtabliſhed, rather than undermined. 
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If here and there a few ſages diſcerned its 
abſurdity, yet the mals of the people remained 
in ſubjection to it. The philoſophers, 
though they occaſionally emit a ray of truth 
in their writings, and often expreſs their 
diſſatisfaction with the eſtabliſhed religion, 
were evidently ſo much in the dark them- 
ſelves, that they were unable to ſubſtitute 
any thing better, than the prevailing ſyſtem. 
They were unable with “ all their ſearching 
to find out God,” and, in common with 
the vulgar, worſhipped gods of their own 
making, — gods, ſuch as guilt makes wel- 
come, ſubject to like paſſions and infirmi- 
ties with themſelves. 


Nor were the ancient heathens more 
enlightened with reſpect to the important 
doctrines of a future ſtate. Some faint con- 
ceptions they had of a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, but what thoſe puniſhments 
were, or what the nature of thoſe rewards, 


they could not diſcover ; nor had they clear 
and diſtinct ideas of the means whereby the 
one may be obtained, and the other avoided, 


(1463 
The generality of them were entirely in the 
dark on thoſe important ſubjects; and the 
few who, by the united exertion of talents 
and induſtry, obtained any ſuperiority above 
others, knew indeed enough to diſcern er- 
ror, but not to eſtabliſh truth; they diſco- 
vered ſufficient to harraſs and diſtract their 
minds, not enough to ſatisfy their enquiries, 
and eſtabliſh the foundation of their future 
hopes. They diſbelieved ſo many things, 
and doubted ſo many more, that it may be 
almoſt affirmed, they believed nothing with 


certainty. 


In this univerſal reign of darkneſs, the 
Goſpel-Revelation was introduced. And 
what aſtoniſhing effects were ſoon produced 
by it, the ſlighteſt acquaintance with hiſtory 
will inform us. The grand doctrine of the 
unity and ſpirituality of the Divine Nature, 
ſoon expoſed the folly and impiety of Pagan 
Worſhip. Armed with humility, meekneſs. 
and above all, with truth, the Apoſtles 
boldly attempted to overthrow the ſyſtem of 
Heatheniſm, notwithſtanding the number 
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and power of its ſupporters. When all the 
nations of the earth (except the Jewiſh) 
were idolaters; and when, of courſe, the 
cauſe of Paganiſm was upheld by popular 
opinions and prejudices, when it was de- 
fended by the powers of eloquence, carefully 
inculcated by the artifices of the prieſts, and 
enforced with all the weight of Imperial in- 
fluence; — they boldly proclaimed that God 
is a Spirit; and they who worſhip him, muft 
worſhip him in Spirit and in Truth :”—and 
that God was in Chriſt reconciling the world 
unto himſelf, not imputing their treſpaſſes 
unto them! And what was the conſequence? 
The throne of bigotry and ſuperſtition ſhook 
to its foundation : the Goſpel, rapidly dif- 
fuſing its light from Jeruſalem through all 
the nations around, diſperſed the clouds of 
ignorance, with which the earth was over- 
ſpread ; and in the courſe of three centuries, 
ſubverted the Pagan Eſtabliſhment. 


Wr aſk, where are now the temples of 
the gods? Where are the ſacred images ? 


The 30,000 Deities which once claimed the 
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veneration of mankind ? They are fallen, like 
Dagon before the ark: or, unable to with- 
ſtand the force of Divine Truth, they have 
fled to the remoteſt corners of the Earth. 
W hereſoever Chriſtianity has prevailed, Ido- 
latry has been overthrown. 


Tuls, it muſt be acknowledged, is one 
great and important benefit derived from the 
Chriſtian Religion. The fetters of paga- 
niſm are broken. Men are enlightened with 
reſpect to the nature of him whom they 
worſhip. They no longer ignorantly bow 
down to an image of wood or ſtone; or 
aſcribe to God imperfections and ſins, which 
diſgrace our nature; —for they have been 
taught that * the Lord our God is one Lord,” 
that He 1s a ſpiritual and holy Being, that 
he pervades all ſpace, controls univerſal na- 
ture, and extends his providential care to 
the leaſt and meaneſt of his Creatures. 


THE change which Chriſtianity has ef- 
tected in this reſpect, 1s not merely of the 
external eſtabliſhment, (ſuch as might ariſe 
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from the exerciſe of civil power,) but of 
men's inward ſentiments, and firmeſt per- 
ſuaſions. The underſtandings of men are 
enlightened, and their judgments are con- 
vinced of the unity, ſpirituality, and im- 
menſity of the Supreme Being, and Hat on 
ſuch good grounds, that no ſophiſtry, no 
violence could overthrow their faith. If 
this were poſſible, there is no doubt but the 
impious efforts of certain revolutionary law- 
givers would have completely reſtored the 
pagan ſyſtem in a neighbouring country. 
But the minds of men are now too enlight- 
ened: Chriſtianity has taken too deep root, 
Hence every attempt to revive the pagan 
cauſe, whether ſeconded by the molt refined 
artifice, or ſtrengthened by deſpotic power, 
has, to the honour of our holy religion, 
uniformly failed. 


Nox has Chriſtianity left us ignorant of 
the important doctrines of a future ſtate. 
Here too it has undrawn the curtain, and 
revealed as objects of our faith, truths which 


reaſon had long vainly attempted to diſ- 
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| cover. It is the peculiar glory of this religion 
that it has © brought Life and Immortality 
to light.“ Under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
theſe were but obſcurely typified and par- 
tially revealed. But what aſtoniſhing truths 
has the Chriſtian Religion opened to our 
view! Upon what ſure grounds hath it 
eſtabliſhed the certainty of a future ſtate! 
How clearly has it defined the nature of that 
ſtate! — the happineſs which ſhall be en- 
joyed, — and the judgment which ſhall be 
exccuted! How plainly has 1t exhibited the 
means of obtaining eternal life! What a 
f clear diſcovery has it made of the reſtoration 
ö of fallen man — of the forgiveneſs of our 
ſins, through the atonement of the Son of 
God —and of the renewal of our hearts by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit — by all 


which we are made members of Chriſt, 
| children of God, and inheritors of the 
| kingdom of heaven!” Who, amongſt thoſe 
highly favoured nations which enjoy the 
Chriſtian Revelation, has not now an oppor- 
tunity of being inſtructed in theſe important 
points? What child is not (if I may be 


C 48 1 
allowed the expreſſion) nurtured in the cra- 
dle of religious truth? 


Ir is difficult adequately to appreciate 
this ſignal benefit. It is difficult ſo to ab- 
ſtract our minds from thoſe great truths 
with which Chriſtianity has furniſhed us, 
and to place ourſelves in the ſituation of 
thoſe who are wholly unenlightened, as to 
form a juſt conception of the ignorance — 
diſtraction — and miſery of a purely natural 
ſtate. —If it be of importance to be liberated 
from the ſhackles of a blind ſuperſtition, 
and to be inſtructed in thoſe things which 
moſt nearly concern us, as creatures capable 
of immortality ; — then Chriſtianity by ef- 
tecting theſe things, has, in an important 
ſenſe, been productive of human happineſs. 
But I proceed to ſtrengthen this concluſion 
by another view of the effects of Chriſtianity. 


IT. The reformation of manners. 


THAT the heathens were lamentably de- 
fective in morals, is too generally acknow- 
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ledged to admit of doubt. Slaves to a 
ſuperſtition which encouraged them in vice, 
and which ſanctioned the moſt flagrant 
breaches of chaſtity and juſtice, even the 
beſt amongit them coald plead the cauſe of 
revenge, impurity, ſuicide, and other enor- 
mities. Their precepts, though enforced with 
all the charms of eloquence, were inſuffi- 
cient to impoſe ſelf-government on them- 
ſelves, and {ſtill more to effect a reformation 
in others. Even their moſt approved ſyſtems 
were ſo partial in their operation, fo deſti- 
tute of motives to enforce them, or ſo con- 
tradicted by the practice of thoſe who taught 
them, that they are to be conſidered rather 
as the ſpeculations of a ſhort-ſighted philo- 
ſophy, than as efficient codes for the regu- 
lation of human conduct. Some depreſſed 
the tone of morals ſo low, as to baniſh from 
their adherents all regard to virtue. Others, 
extravagantly diſregarding the imperfections 
of our nature, raiſed a ſtandard of virtue fo 
high, and at the fame time ſo erroneous, 
that they failed in their endeavours to re- 
claim the world, becauſe their precepts were 
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utterly impracticable. All of them, what- 
ever merit they might poſſeſs in ſome reſpects, 
yet profeſſing a religion which enforced, 
and even ſanctiſied the gratification of the 
moſt deteſtable paſſions, rivetted thoſe chains 
which they pretended to break. 


Wurd we contemplate the ſad picture of 


human depravity which the world preſents 


to us at the Chriſtian æra, it will not ſur- 
prize us, that a religion ſo pure as that of 
Chriſt, encountered great contempt and op- 
poſition. But it were aſtoniſhing indeed if 
no good effects were produced by its eſta- 
bliſhment. The change which it has actually 
wrought, claims our admiration, It may be 
viewed in individuals, in communities, and in 


ſeciety at large. 


(1.) In individuals. What has philoſo- 
phy effected towards the reſtraint of the 
paſſions, the ſuppreſſion of vice, and the 
improvement of the conduct when compared 
with the Chriſtian Religion? Wherever 
Chriſtianity has been ſincerely embraced, a 
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total reformation of life has enſued. I ſay, 
ſimcerely embraced; for it muſt be confeſſed, 
that there are many who, while they adopt 
its creed, betray in the whole tenour of 
their conduct, the utmoſt ignorance of its 
true principles. But, where men have re- 
ceived it in the integrity of their hearts, it 
will appear that in every inſtance a wonder- 
ful change has taken place; — a change 
of principles, diſpoſitions and conduct, 
Vice has been uniformly checked, and 
all the ſocial virtues ſpringing up in her 
place, have engaged the attention, and cap- 
tivated the hearts of men. The grace of 
God which bringeth ſalvation hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching us that denying un- 
godlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live 
ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in the pre- 
ſent world *.“ 


Tris was the conſtant and favourite 
topic of the ancient apologiſts for Chriſt- 
janity; to whoſe repeated declarations its 
bittereſt perſecutors have borne ample wit- 
neſs. One of them, in an official ſtatement 


Titus ii. 11, 12, 


BS 
of his proceedings againſt the primitive 
chriſtians, writes that © the whole of their 
guilt or error was, that they met on a cer- 
tain ſtated day before it was light, and 
addreſſed themſelves in a form of prayer to 
Chriſt, as to ſome God, binding themſelves 
by a folemn oath, not for the purpoſes of 
any wicked deſign, but never to commit 
any fraud, theft or adultery ; never to falſify 
their word, or to deny a truſt, when they 
ſhould be called upon to deliver it up.” 
And, in the courſe of the ſame letter, he 
informs us, that * this abſurd and exceſſive 
ſuperſtition had extended to perſons of all 
ranks and ages, even of both ſexes ; that it 
was not confined to the cities only, but had 
ſpread its infection to the neighbouring 
villages; that the temples were almoſt deſert- 
ed, and were then, in conſequence of the 
perſecution, beginning to be frequented *. 
A more noble teſtimony to the happy effects 
of Chriſtianity, in reforming the manners of 
men, could not have been tranſmitted to us, 


* Pliny's celebrated Letter to Trajan. 
C 
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Lucian, a moſt artful enemy of the 
Chriſtians, tells us that * they perſevered in 
rejecting the gods of the Grecians, and 
worſhipping only that Deceiver who was 
craciticd ; that they regulated their conduct by 
/is laws; that they therefore deſpiſed all 
earthly poſſeſſions, and had all things in 
common *.“ And Julian, the Apoſtate 
Friend and Protector of Paganiſm, under- 
took to reform it by introducing into it the 
cuſtoms and manners of the Chriſtians. In 
a letter to Arcaſius, Pontiff of Galatia, he 
writes thus, Helleniſm docs not yet get 
forward as it ought, and it is our fault. 


In reſpect to the gods, every thing is grand 


and magnificent beyond our utmoſt hopes 
and deſires, if one may ſay fo, without 
offending them. Who could preſume ſome 
time ago to hope for ſuch a change? But 
what then? Shall we think this ſufficient, 
without having an eye to that which has pro- 
moted Atheiſm? vig. hoſpitality, ſepulchral 
honours, affected gravity of manners? We 
ought in truth to practiſe all theſe things; 


* Lucian's Hiſtory of the Death of Peregrinus, 
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nor is it ſufficient that you alone ſhould 
act in this manner: all the prieſts of Galatia 
ſhould follow your example. Prevail upon 
them either by reaſon or fear to be men of 
probity. Give them to underſtand that a 
prieſt ought not to go to the theatre, nor 
drink in a tavern, nor follow any mean or 
infamous occupation.” 


IT appears from all theſe accounts, that 
wherever Chriſtianity was ſincerely embraced, 
it produced a wonderful effect in the refor- 
mation of men's manners: — it effected a 
change which its bittereſt enemies were 
compelled to acknowledge; and eſtabliſned 
a morality ſo pure and faſcinating, that its 
perſecutors, in order to give a keener energy 
to their deſigns, found themſelves under the 
neceſſity of imitating the virtues which were 
ſo conſpicuous in the followers of Chriſt, 


Anp are not the ſame effects ſtill viſible 7 
Is not the goſpel of Chriſt now accom- 
panied with the ſame power? Does it not 
manifeſt its Divine Origin by its efficacy on 
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the hearts and lives of men? Where ſhall 
we find amongſt the heathens ſuch amiable 
manners, — ſuch captivating morals, — ſuch 
fortitude, juſtice, temperance, and modera- 
tion, as amongſt Chriſtians? Where ſuch 
conſtancy in ſuffering, —ſuch indifference 
to ſublunary things, —ſuch laborious and 
active endeavours to communicate happinels, 
— ſuch ſelf-denying efforts to relieve the 
afflicted, conſole the ſorrowful, and ſupply 
the needy ? 


I sHnazr. only further add, that it will 
not ſurprize us that Chriſtianity 1s accom- 
panied with ſuch power, when we reflect 
that, in its attempts to reform, 1t lays the 
axe to the root of the tree. It directs our 
attention to the heart, as the true ſource of 
moral evil; and while it propoſes, as the only 
foundation and be/? encouragement to a holy 
life, the forgiveneſs of our fins, it furniſhes 
us with firength (by the influences of the 
Bleſſed Spirit) to mortify every unhallowed 
affection, and to abound in the practice of 
every duty, 
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(2.) Tux reformation effected by Chriſt- 
ianity may be viewed alſo in communities. 
We acknowledge that the effects of religion 
are rather to be contemplated in domeſtic 
retirement, and individual reformation, than 
in the public walks of life, and tranſactions 
of Monarchs: yet, in proportion as its prin- 
ciples rule the breaſts of individuals, the 
whole body of which they are a part, mult 
participate its benign influence. It 1s alto- 
gether incredible that nations, ſupporting a 
ſyſtem of morals ſo pure and excellent, 
ſhould derive from it no benefit to them- 
ſelves in their collective capacity. Accord- 
ingly we ſhall find that, wherever Chriſtianity 
has become the eſtabliſhed religion, it has 
operated, in a great meaſure, to reform the 
different branches of adminiſtration. If 
ſtates have aided Chriſtianity with their power 
and ſupport, — Chriſtianity has in its turn 
inſinuated itſelf into the councils of princes, 
and produced a moſt beneficial change in 
the conduct of governments, 


THis may be viewed in the laws which 
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have been enacted for the ſuppreſſion of 
vice, and the extenſion of ſocial happineſs. 
How numerous are the inſtitutions tending 
to the deſtruction of immorality which owe 
their birth to the Chriſtian Religion! No 
ſooner was Chriſtianity enforced by legal 
authority, than it aboliſhed thoſe ſanguinary 
ſhews of gladiators, which, for centuries paſt, 
had deluged the earth with blood. It re- 
ſtrained by the ſevereſt penaltics, thoſe un- 
natural crimes, which had been ſanctioned 
by the example of the beſt philoſophers, and 
enforced by the venerable name of Religion 
itſelf. To Chriſtianity we are indebted for 
the abolition of the barbarous cuſtoms of 
expoling new born infants; — deſtroying 
female children ; — murdering aged parents; 
and flaves when incapacitated by infirmity 
from their wonted labours. To this we are 
indebted for the protect ion of female chaſ- 
tity, the limitation of the Maſter's authority 


over his ſervant, —the eſtabliſhment of ſocial 


happineis, by the abolition of polygamy, 
and divorces on flight occaſions. The happy 
effects of this religion may be traced in the 
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equal adminiſtration of juſtice, — in the 
comparatively mild conduct of wars, — in the 
treatment of priſoners, and a thouſand other 
particulars, too numerous to mention. Who 
that, comparing the code of any Chriſtian 
Country with that of Pagans, muſt not 
diſcern and acknowledge the incalculable 
benefits reſulting to nations from the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity ? 


(3.) Bur the reformation produced by 
our religion upon ſociety at large, merits 
our particular attention, Though a great 
majority of thoſe who bear the Chriſtian 
name, conduct themſelves in a manner 
unworthy of their profeſſion, yet it cannot 
be denied that the Goſpel, has conſiderably 
improved the public judgment with relation 
to morals. Public opinion has transferred to 
virtue that aid which it once afforded to 
vice. Let a candid examiner compare the 
preſent ſtate of the world with its ſtate pre- 
vious to the introduction of Chriſtianity : 
he will find that however inconſiſtently 
ſome perſons may act, — and however 
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imperfectly religion has hitherto gained the 
aſcendancy, yet the fiream of popular prejudice 
is againſt vice. The Chriſtian doctrines, 
aiming at the regulation of the heart and 
affections, have exhibited the nature and 
deformity of vice in its true colours. They 
have eſtabliſhed a rule of judging, whereby 
we diſcern the evil of many diſorderly paſſions 
which were before unknown or diſregarded. 
Enlightening the underſtanding, they have 
extended the empire of conſcience, and have 
compelled vice in every form to hide its 
head, and to lurk in ſecret places. The 
reaſon is, public opinion neceſſarily varies 
according to the public ſtandard of right 
and wrong. A religion ſo pure as that of 
Chriſt, wherever it is received, muſt produce 
a correſpondent change in the opinions of 
men. It muſt operate to the diſcounte- 
nancing of evil paſſions and practices; it 
mult have this effect, that if a man will 
indulge anger, revenge, and malice; —if he 
will be covetous and unjuſt ; — if he will be 
moroſe and arbitrary;—1t he will be ambi- 


tious and tyrannical, — he ſhall indulge theſe 


EE 0 


propenſities, not only againſt the conviction 
of his ſober judgment, but againſt the general 
approbation of all thinking perſons. 


I Have hitherto endeavoured to point out 
the happy effects of Chriſtianity, by its ap- 
plication of a remedy to thoſe grand ſources 
of human miſery, 16NORANCE and DEPRA= 
VITY.— It is now time to contemplate it un- 
der another important character, and to ſhew, 


III. The ſupport which it has afforded 


under circumſtances of trial. 


Onx of the beſt proofs of the reality of 
religion is its power of ſupporting us in the 
hour of trial. That muſt be a wretched 
ſyſtem, which deſerts its votaries at thoſe 
periods when they ſtand moſt in need of 
ſuccour and conſolation. The attempts of 
ancient philoſophers to ſilence the com- 
plaints of the ſufferer, and calm the mind 
into reſignation, have been uniformly found 
inadequate, The moſt eminent of them 


were themſelves unable to derive ſupport 
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from their own precepts. The great Tully, 
though he could write ſo juſtly on fortitude, 
was incapable of enduring with calmneſs, 
the diſgrace and danger of a temporary 
baniſhment. The unmanly lamentations, 
which it extorted from him, ſufficiently prove 
that it is more eaſy to recommend patience 
with all the charms of eloquence, than to 
exemplify it in circumſtances of difficulty 
and diſtreſs. 


CHRISTIANITY here ſtands unrivalled. 
We may venture to affirm that its authority 
ſhall be decided by this teſt. It hath re- 
vealed fo fully the nature and ends of afflic- 
tion, and hath ſo gloriouſly enlarged our 
proſpects, as to afford the ſtrongeſt conſo- 
lations under the ſharpeſt ſufferings. Let 
us briefly conſider upon what doctrines of 
our holy religion the conſolation of the 
ſufferer reſts. 


(1.) Ir reſts upon the conſideration of — 
the Hand which inflicts the ſtroke, The 
Scripture teaches us that all things are 
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under the direction of Infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs ; that © afflictions ſpring not from 
the duſt “,“ but are permitted for the wiſeſt 
ends; — that they are not to be conſidered 
as marks of Divine anger, or as commiſſioned 
by an incenſed tyrant for our deſtruction;— 
but as the tokens of a Father's love, and 
inflicted by an Almighty Friend, ** as vice 
or folly's cure,” 


(2.) IT reſts alſo upon the promiſes which 
God hath given us. Chriſtianity, while it 
enjoins reſignation, ſtrengthens us for the 
exerciſe of it. It encourages us with hopes 
of Divine Aid, and aſſurances of ſupport in 
the hour of temptation and diſtreſs. It 
enables the weakeſt Chriſtian to ſay with 
the Apoſtle, © I can do all things through 
Chriſt who ſtrengtheneth me : Hand, when 


experienced in its full efficacy, to rejoice in 


tribulation, and * take pleaſure in infirmi- 
ties, in reproaches, in neceſſities, in perſe- 
cutions, in diſtreſſes for Chriſt's ſake ||.” 


* Job v. 6. + Prov. iii. 12. Heb. xii. 5—11, 
t Phil. iv. 13. 2 Cor. xii. 10. 
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(3.) Ir reſts, finally, upon the near 
proſpect of happineſs. Hope is the great 
anchor of the foul. It is the peculiar cha- 
racter of Chriſtians that they look for 
that bleſſed hope, and the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God and our Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt®*,” This is our great conſolation in 
the hour of trial, that “ theſe light afflic- 
tions, which endure but for a moment, work 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, while we look not at the 


things which are ſeen, but at the things 
which are unſeen +.” 


Sucn are the powerful ſupports which 
Chriſtianity affords the ſufferer : with ſuch 
conſoling ſuggeſtions it quiets the diſtreſſed 
ſoul, and ſooths the bed of ſickneſs. Com- 
pared with theſe, how vain are all the ſyſtems 
of antient philoſophy, and how ineffectual 
to adminiſter the balm of conſolation to the 
afflicted ! In all ages, Chriſtianity, holding 
forth ſuch ſupport, has mitigated the ſor- 
rows of the troubled foul, and even taught 


Tit. ii. 13. + 2 Cor. iy. 17, 18. 
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men to triumph over poverty, ſickneſs, tors 
tures, and death. The Hiſtory of the 
Church during the three firſt centuries is a 
ſtriking exemplification of the truth of this 
remark. Who that peruſes the details of 
thoſe bloody perſecutions, which were ſuſ- 
tained by the primitive Chriſtians, can for- 
bear admiring the excellence of a religion, 
which can ſo effectually ſupport its followers 
in circumſtances of diſtreſs ? All that artifice 
and violence, varied and modified by the 
moſt refined ingenuity, could effect, was 
employed to ſhake their conſtancy in vain. 
The intrepid martyrs, preferring a glorious 
end to a renunciation of all their hopes in a 
future ſtate, could ſing praiſes in the preſence 
of their exulting perſecutors. Some even 
compared the flames which conſumed them 
to a bed of roſes. Others appeared fo firm 
and collected amidſt their torments, as to 
perſuade even their perſecutors, that an in- 
trepidity ſo calm muſt neceſſarily reſult from 
ſome extraordinary ſupport. The weaker 
ſex ſhewed a miraculous conſtancy in en- 
during the moſt excruciating torments. No 
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threatenings could prevail with them to 
renounce their faith; no ſufferings could 
extort a complaint from them. It was evident 
to all that, rather than violate their conſci- 
ence, they choſe to endure the flames of 
martyrdom, © not accepting deliverance that 
they might obtain a better reſurrection.“ 
When their perſecutors found that theſe 
bloody proceedings defeated their own pur- 
poſes, they changed their method of attack: 
then the helpleſs Chriſtians, branded and 
mutilated, were condemned to ſlavery, and 
deſtined to paſs their lives in poverty and 
ſuffering : — but ſtill they manifeſted the 
ſame conſtancy, the ſame reſignation to the 
Divine Will, the ſame inoffenſive manners, 
the ſame rejoicing in all their tribulation. 


Tur emperor Antoninus Pius, was fo 
moved with the innocence cf the Chriſtians, 
and fo ſtruck with their magnanimity in 
enduring perſecutions, that he put a ſtop to 
the proceedings againſt them. In the edict 


which on that occaſion he directed to the 
ſtates of Aſia, and which ſtill remains, we 
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find a noble teſtimony to the power of 
Chriſtianity in ſupporting us under circum- 
ſtances of trial. It * is more eligible with 
them to be perſecuted and to die for their 
God, than to continue in life; therefore 
they triumph over you in reſigning their 
lives rather than comply with what you 
require of them. As to earthquakes paſt or 
preſent, it may not be amiſs to admoniſh 
you who are deſponding, whenever they 
happen, to compare your conduct with 
their's. On ſuch occaſions they place their 
confidence firmly in their God; and you all 
the while, infatuated as you ſeem to be, 
neglect the other gods, and alſo the worſhip 
of the Eternal.” How greatly does this 
ſpeak for the excellence of Chriſtianity ! 


Ir then our holy religion has afforded 
| ſupport under circumſtances of the greateſt 
trial; —a ſupport ſolid in its foundation, 
and not to be overcome by the moſt acute 
torments, but carrying the ſufferer through 


Quoted in Buller's Hiftory of the Eſtabliſhment of 


Chriſtianity, compiled from Jewiſh and Heathen Writers 
only. 
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ſcenes of poverty and diſgrace, through the 
rackings of intenſe pain, and the agonies of 
death, aggravated by every circumſtance 
which the moſt ingenious cruelty could 
deviſe, — if Chriſtianity has indeed effected 
this, ſhall we not welcome it as truly excel- 
lent and divine? Shall we not acknowledge 
that it has effected that which philoſophy 
could never have produced? Shall we not 
receive it as the TRUE REMEDY for all our 
diſorders, and confeſs the great advantages 
which the world has received from a reve- 
lation ſo fitted to our condition, and fo 
adequate to all our wants? Methinks this 
is an inſtance of the benefits reſulting from 
Chriſtianity, with the force of which every 
child of ſorrow muſt be experimentally 


acquainted. 


IV. The ſpirit of active benevolence and 
philanthropy to which it has given birth. 


We are now to behold Chriſtianity in a 
more enlarged point of view, and conſider 
it as promoting activity in the diffuſion of 


( 88) 
happineſs. This is its grand characteriſtic; 
and it is in this light, —as encouraging 
univerſal philanthropy that we ſhall moſt 
favourably diſcern its influence in the aug- 
mentation of human happineſs. It will be 


proper here, curſorily to notice the prin- 


ciple, — extent, — and motives of Chriſtian 
practice, that we may obſerve with admira- 
tion, how beautifully this aiv benevolence 
is blended with every part of the ſyſtem, and 
woven into its frame. 


(I.) Tux principle of Chriſtianity is, Love 
to Gop, and Man. * Thou ſhalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy mind, and with all thy ſtrength, —and 
thy neighbour as thyſelf. Upon this ſimple, 
but immoveable foundation, is erected the 
whole fabric of Chriſtian practice. Love is 
a principle which ſtrikes deep: it engages 
the ſoul; and where God 1s the object of it, 
conſtrains to an endeavour after a confor- 
mity to Him, who is at once its Author and 
its Archetype. The Love of God will teach 


us to reſiſt every temptation to diſobedience; 
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and the love of our neighbour for his ſake, 
muſt neceſſarily enlarge the heart with 


ſentiments of the pureſt benevolence and 
humanity ; which brings me to obſerve, 


(2.) Tas extent of Chriſtian obligation. 
Chriſtianity has not only eſtabliſhed a better 
pi inciple, for the exerciſe of thoſe virtues 
which had been previouſly known; but 
it has inculcated new duties; it has ſtruck 
out a new path; it has enforced precepts 
which never before entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. Herein it claims a pre- 
eminence above every human inſtitution, It 
inculcates ſuch humble views of our own at- 
tainments as ſhall lead us “ in lowlineſs of 
mind to eſteem others better than ourſelves &. 
While it enforces the loye of our neighbour, 
it teaches us to conſider as our neighbour, 
not merely the member of the ſame family 
with ourſelves ; — the profeſſor of the ſame 
religion; — or the ſubject of the ſame prince, 
— but the whole human race T. The ma- 
lice of an enemy, ſo far from quenching the 


* Phil. ii. 3. + Luke x. 36, 37. 
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flame of our love towards him, ſhould kindle 
a compaſſionate regard for his intereſts: — 
Love your enemies.“ The rage of a perſe- 
cutor, inſtead of provoking our reſentment, 
ſhould call forth our diſintereſted prayers 
for his happineſs: —** bleſs them which 
perſecute you *. Nor ſhould the tongue 
of ſlander produce any other effect, than 
that of exciting the prayer of tenderneſs and 
compaſſion : — © pray for them which deſ- 
pitefully uſe you.” This is a morality which 
nature could not teach, and which philoſophy 
could never diſcover. It is alſo the glory of 
Chriſtianity that, while it inculcates the for- 
giveneſs of injuries, it teaches that which 
the wiſeſt of unenlightened men had never 
diſcovered : yet it is a precept, which, when 
enforced by the powerful motives with which 
it is recommended in the Goſpel, cannot but 
attract our admiration ; — which leads me 


to notice, 


(3-) Tur motives of Chriſtian Practice, 


I might have ſaid, — the motive, for it may 


Matt. v. 44. 
E 2 
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be conveyed in one word, — The Love of 
Chriſt *.“ Let this mind be in you which 
was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus; who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but made himſelf of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a ſervant, and was made in the likeneſs of 
men, and being found in faſhion as a man, 
he humbled himſelf, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the croſs +.” 
— © Herein 1s love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and ſent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our ſins. Beloved, if 
God ſo loved us, we ought alſo to love one 
another .“ In Chriſt Jeſus neither cir- 
cumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircum- 
cifion ; but faith, — WHIcH WORKETH BY 
LOVE ||.” Theſe are motives which were 
wholly unknown till Chriſtianity revealed 
them; motives which engage all the powers 
of the ſoul, and which, in proportion as they 


are felt, muſt powerfully conſtrain to the 
exerciſe of every virtue. 


* 2 Cor. v. 14. See alſo John xxi. 15—17. 
+ Phil. ii. 5-8. 1 1 John iv, 10, 11. | Gal. v. 6. 
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THE influence of this doctrine may be 
traced, in the general hiſtory of Chriſtians 
from the beginning. They have been ever 
diſtinguiſhed, by a liberality which excludes 
none from its benefits. While we admire 
the hoſpitality of the earlieſt ages, and give 
full credit to thoſe precepts of charity, which 
are to be gleaned in the writings of the 
Ancients; we cannot but contemplate the 
Chriſtian ſpirit and practice with admira- 
tion. The hiſtory of Chriſtianity, during 
the firſt ages, preſents us with an aſtoniſhing 
ſpectacle; it exhibits to us a community of 
perſons united in the ſtricteſt bonds, — all 
engaged to promote the happineſs of their 
fellow creatures, to the utmoſt of their 
power. We behold a charity unlimited in 
its operation, —patient in its exerciſe, — 
occaſionally diſarming the fury of its ene- 
mies, — and attracting the admiration of all. 
This univerſal liberality, ſays a learned writer, 
« made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on men's 
minds, and one may almoſt ſay that Chriſt- 
janity owes its eſtabliſhment as much to the 
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miracles of charity, as to the miracles of 
power * ” 


Tux teſtimony of Lucian, in his hiſtory 
of Peregrinus, to which we have already 
alluded, is too important to be here omitted. 
Speaking of the impriſonment of Peregrinus, 
and the flattering attentions which he 
received from the Chriſtians during his 
confinement, he obſerves that Chriſtians 
deputed from many cities of Aſia, came to 
converſe with him, to comfort him, and to 
bring him ſupplies of money ; for the care 
and diligence which the Chriſtians exert in 
theſe junctures is incredible: they ſpare no- 
thing in ſuch caſes: they ſent therefore large 
ſums to Peregrinus, and his confinement 
was to him an occaſion of amaſſing immenſe 
riches; for theſe poor creatures are firmly 
perſuaded that they ſhall one day enjoy im- 
mortal life. Therefore they deſpiſe death 
with wonderful courage, and offer them- 
ſelves voluntarily to puniſhment. Their firſt 


* Bullet's Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, from whence 
the following quotations are extracted. 
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lawgiver has put it into their heads, that they 
are all brethren.” How glorious a teſtimony 
1s this to the excellence of Chriſtianity, and 
its tendency to promote our happineſs! 
Surely every unprejudiced reader muſt ad- 
mire that liberality which Lucian ſo delights 
to ridicule. 


JuLian too, in the letter to which we 
have already referred, though he intended 
nothing leſs, hath confirmed this account 
in a manner equally honourable to the 
Chriſtian Cauſe, After having charged 
Arcaſius to imitate the hoſpitality of Chriſt- 
ians, he proceeds thus, In every city let 
hoſpitals be founded for the exerciſe of 
humanity towards ſtrangers, not only thoſe 
of our own religion, but all others in cafe 
they be poor. I have already regulated the 
neceſſary funds for this liberality, by com- 
manding that there be collected every year 
for Galatia 40,000 buſhels of corn, and 
1 20,000 gallons of wine, the fifth part of 
which I would have applied to thoſe poor 
people who ſerve the prieſts; the reſt 
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diſtributed to ſtrangers and mendicants; for 
when no Jew turns beggar, and the impious 
Galileans, beſide their own poor, maintain our's 
alſo, it will be ſhameful in us, to leave them 
without ſupport.” 


In this ſtriking paſſage we ſee the excel- 
lence of the Chriſtian Character. How 
does the confined charity of the Jew fink in 
our eſteem before the expanſive benevolence 
of the believer in Jeſus! 


Ir has been the character of the Chriſtian, 
in all ages, that he exerts himſelf upon 
principles of the moſt enlarged humanity, 
to viſit the ſick, to relieve the neceſſities of 
the poor, to comfort the afflicted, to clothe 
the naked, and to feed the hungry; for he 
has been taught, that * pure religion before 
God and the Father is this, to viſit the 
fatherleſs and widows in their afflictions, and 
to keep luimſelf unſpotted from the world.“ 


Ir we look around us, we may now 
behold the effects of the Chriſtian Spirit, in 
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the various charitable inſtitutions, which have 
been founded in thoſe countries where this 
religion is eſtabliſned. Theſe, particularly 
in our own country, are ſo numerous, that 

there is ſcarcely an affliction to which our 
nature is ſubject, againſt which a proviſion 
has not been made. The deſtitute orphan, 
the penitent proſtitute, the maimed, the 
halt, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the 
maniac, —all are furniſhed with a ſafe and 
happy aſylum, where every thing that nature 
and art can adminiſter is employed for their 
relief. Theſe hoſpitals, whether ſupported 
by voluntary contributions, or by the large 
bequeſts of wealthy citizens, are as ſo many 
voices which proclaim how greatly Chriſt- 
ianity hath promoted the happineſs of Men. 


We may view the effects of this holy 
religion, in all ranks of Society. It has 
humanized the race; and has produced a 
change, in the conduct of all orders, which 
diſtinguiſhes us from the ferocious Indian, 
and brutal Hottentot. It has mitigated the 


iron hand of deſpotiſm, and diffuſed a regard 
F 
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for the general intereſts and happineſs of 
men. In ſome nations it hath wholly abu: 
liſhed the iniquitous TRAFFIC IN HUMAN 
BLOOD; and the period, we hope, is not 
far diſtant, when the voice of religion, of 
humanity, and love, ſhall triumph over the 
dictates of that hateful policy, through the 
influence of which the sLAVR TRADE ſtill 
exiſts; the diſgrace of our age and nation: 
when the claims of intereit ſhall yield to 
thoſe of compaſſion; and the emancipated 
Sons of Ham, ſhall unite with millions of 
the human race, in celebrating the happy 
effects of the prevalence of Chriſtianity in 


the world. | 


Ix the attempt here made, to exhibit; the 
effects of Chriſtianity upon the general 
happineſs, we have occaſionally pointed out 
its true ſpirit and tendency. It follows from 
what has been ſaid, that if there have exiſted; 
and do ſtill, moral diforders in the world ;— 
if States, forgetful of their ſacred profeſſion, 
have proſecuted wars, and ſanctioned crutlties, 
in the name of that, religion which breathes 


„ 


peace and good will towards men; — if in- 
dividuals too, regardleſs of thoſe injunctions 
to a holy life, to which, as Chriſtians, they 
acknowledge their ſubmiſſion, have freely 
indulged their corrupt paſſions, theſe things 
ought not to be attributed to Chriſtianity, 
but to thoſe diſorders which it was deſigned 
to counteract. Let the ſpirit of the Chriſtian 
Religion be attentively examined, as it is 
delineated in the ſacred pages; and the 
reſult of the enquiry will certainly remove 
the numerous objections, which infidels have 
raiſed againſt our holy faith. It will appear 
that, however little influence Chriſtianity 
may have had in too many caſes, to baniſh 
1gnorance, ſuperſtition and vice: —yet 178 
REAL TENDENCY is to deſtroy theſe things, 
and by their deſtruction to eſtabliſh our 
happineſs; and it appears from all that has 
been advanced, that this effect has been actu- 
ally produced; our enemies themſelves being 
the judges.” What remains then, but that 
all who call themſelves Chriſtians, unite in 
fervent prayer to the great Head of the 
Church, that he would be pleaſed to extend 
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the influence of our holy religion, yet more 
and more. Let thy name, O Lord, be 
known upon earth, and thy ſaving health 


among al] nations.” 


